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MUSIC BOOKS. 

PTJBLISHED IB"2" 

OLIVER DITSON /• CO., 



New Sunday School Song Books. 



SONGS OP PROMISE, 

H. Tenney, and E. A. HoSraan. For Sunday ! 
Prayer and Conference Meeting*. 
igs of Promise fill tl.is beautiful book, and the 
; variety, having been contributed by many able 
book has 160 pages, and 149 Hymns, each with 
Music and words mostly new. 

35 cts. $3 60 per dozen. 



SONG WORSHIP. 



SINGING ON THE WAY. 

y Jewett & Holbrook, (35 cts. S3 60 per dozen). 



LIGHT AND LIFE. 

M. Mcintosh, (SS cts. 83 60 per dozen.) 



a picture Hymn and 



. (26 cts. *2 10 per dozen), by Emma Pitt, 



So with everybody who ! 



BOSTOIT, MASS. 

SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 

Far High Schools, Seminaries, Etc. 

Song Greeting. 

mirable collection of good songs. 

High School Book of Song. 

th^bestParF-Songs 2 ,' Duets, &c. " " 

Song Reader. Book 2. 
Public School Hymnal. 

(40cts or83.60 per doz.) l'.\ Irving Emerson, Large col- 

Welcome Chorus, by w. s. raden. 

High SchOOl Choir, by Emerson & Tilden. 
Laurel Wreath, by w Perkins are three very 
successful High School Song Books. Price, each, 81 or 89 

For Common Schools. 

American School Music Readers, 

villi 1 i i il 11 i.hool& 

Song BellS, by L. O. Emerson, and 
Golden Robin, by w . . Perkins, are two very pop- 
Any Book mailed for retail price. 



Anthem Books ml. Cantatas. 



Ditson & Co. offer to Choirs Anthem, Chorus and Quarle 
Books unequalled in quality and variety. Send for lists ! Of 
the following Anthem Books, the first three may be called the 
easiest, but none are too difficult for ordinary choirs. 



New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies. 

Christoforus. Legend. Rheinberger, 81.00. 89.00 perdoz 

noly"<;it'u'."*"m\',' " \. 

<,,.'/ ,,/the 'Depths. Darling, \ 

Kebecca. Hodges, 

i:,,U a- Koaz. Andrews, 

11,',",,', af'tS. Tr'owbrfdge,' 1. 

Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, post-free o 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



For Church, 

Ghapel, 

School, 

and 

Parlor Use. 



<3h 

New 
Designs in 



SMITH 

** AMERICAN ««. 

ORGANS 



G=^=MANUFACTURERS OF=5=S 



and New 
Combinations. 



ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 



OVER 115,000 MADE AND SOLD. 



Send for Catalogue, containing over 40 different styles. 






The Smith American Organ Co. 

BOSTON, HISS., or KANSAS CITY, MO. 



SQUARE, GRAND "8^' 

Upright 



/ 

£? 






PIANOS 



The Best Medium Priced Piano in the World. 



XT Catalogues Mailed to any Address upon Application. 

/ 71 Mercer Street, New York City. 
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ONE PRICE 




JOEL SWOPE & BRO. 



No. 311 North Fourth Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

THE LARGEST RETAIL SHOE HOUSE 



-AMERICA. 



Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Hefunded. 

Special Attention given to Orders outside of the City. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent FREE on Application. 

BRIGGS PIANOS. 




Tlie IililOGS PIANOS are manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and are offered at as LOW FltlCFS as 
will ensure a really good instrument. 

All our l'lanos are fully warranted for Five Tears. 

C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 

Warerooms and Factory: 

No. 5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont, BOSTON. 



New England Pianos 

Are Noted for their Fine Tone 
and Superior Finish. 



WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 



NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 



32 GEOR& El STREET, 



Boston. Mass. 



DICKER 

BROTHERS ^*1 
PIANOS 



p 



Have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in Exce)'ence of 
Workmanship, Elasticity of Touch, Beauty of Tone, and great Dura- 
bility, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring 

BEST PIANO. 

ave the JoUowing name (precisely as here shown) 



CAUTION.— All genuine Decker Pi 



Wm~SEND FOB ILLUSTRATED CATAL0GUE.~&1 

No. 33 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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les of the drama. Besides, this is what is prac- 
•ed every day in Westminster Hall, where nothing 

more usual than to see a couple of lawyers who 
ive been tearing each other to pieces in the court, 
ibracing one another. 

I would not be thought, in any part of this rela- 
)n, to reflect upon Signor Nicolini, who, in acting 
is part, only complies with the wretched taste of 
s audience;' he knows very well that the lion has 
any more admirers than himself; as they say of 
i- famous equestrian statue on the Point Neuf at 
iris, that more people go to see the horse than the 
ing who sits upon it. On the contrary, it gives 
e a just indignation to see a person whose action 
ves new majesty to the kings, resolution to he- 
es, ami softness to lovers, thus sinking from the 
eatness of his behavior, and degraded into the 
laracter of a London 'prentice. 1 have often 
ished (hat our tragedians would copy after this 
eat master in acthui. Could they make the same 

their arms and legs, and inform their faces with 
; -ignilicant looks and passions, how glorious 
mil 1 1 an Knglish tragedy appear with that action 
hieh is cajiable of giving dignity to the forced 
loughts, cold conceits, and unnatural expressions 
' an Italian Opera! In the meantime, I have re- 
ted this combat of the lion, to show what are at 
•esent the reigning entertainments of the politer 
irts of Great Britain." 



MUSIC AS A GLADDENER. 

JUSIC may be and should be a most po- 

'' tent means of gladdening the lives of our 

people. Nay, it is so, so far as they have 

f facilities for its enjoyment. But when we 
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of what is beautiful in daily life, and so 

__ support in our endurance of the petty 

trials, the toil, the worry of one sort or another 

which few escape, we shall perhaps endeavor to do 

towards placing its enjoyment ir 
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like personal devotion or love. Jacob worked seven 
years to win Rachel, and he felt them not because 
of the greatness of his love. And so. too, when we 
have that keen sense of what is gracious in life, of 
past joys, of all that we should be thankful for in 
the present, of hope for the future, which music 
does so much to stimulate, work or trouble of any 
kind, whether it be the plowing of a field or the 
soothing of a cross-grained aud thankless help- 
mate, becomes easier and more tolerable. There 
are always two aspects to human existence, the 
material and literal side of suffering and irksome 
labor, bodily or mental, including " the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune," " the heart-ache 
and the thousand natural ills that flesh isheir to;" 
and the spiritual side, which is concerned with all 
that is beautiful, noble, and ideal, which looks 
above what is immediate and beyond the surface 
of facts, which is in some sort connected with man's 
highest end. Music and other kindred influences 
may lead the mind to dwell in the latter rather 
than in the former. If a man is climbing to the 
top of a mountain, thence to behold the beauties 
of a magnificent landscape, two courses are open to 
him as he climbs. He may either look constantly 
at the roughness of his path, grumble at the loose 
stones, think of the soreness of his feet, find fault 
with the kind shepherd who has cut the path for 
the benefit of travelers, because he has not done 
his work better ; or he may, on the other hand, 
look at the loveliness of the view he commands, 
note with pleasure how it becomes more varied and 
beautiful after each quarter of an hour's hard work 
has taken him up higher and widened the range of 
his vision, gaze longingly at the summit, thinking 
no toil too great for the enjoyment of the glorious 
scenes w bi.-h he is led to look for at the end of his 
ascent, by the beautiful glimpses which are visible 
to him, and brighten bis path as he climbs. And 
if he goes to work thus cheerily, thinking of what 
is to be gained rather than of his difficulty in gain- 
ing it, that very difficulty will be lightened a hun- 
dredfold. He will not get rid of the loose stones, 
he will not mend the road, he will not make his 
boots stronger nor his feet tougher, but he willhave 
that in his mind and heart which will raise him 
above all these things. They will not afl'ect or 
touch him. And so, I say, one who by music and 
other spiritualizing influences raises his mind and 
heart beyond his daily toil and anxieties to the 
thought of what is noble and beautiful in life and 
bevond it, will find that toil and those cares sweet- 
ened and softened in their effect on him. He will 
renew his strength and spirit by glimpses at the 
better world, the land of hope. And it is not, I 
think, straining the parallel to complete it by say- 
ing that music may give him a passing moment of 
purest joy, some faint foreshadowing of the true spir- 
itual end and glory of man— of the splendor of the 
view from the top of the mountain ; and this will 
impart a zest to his labor, will urge him to do his 
duty manfully, picturing what is in store for him 
when he shall have reached the summit; how he 
shall there possess for a long day of perfect rest his 
fill of that gladness of which one moment thrilled 
the very inmost depths of his nature. — Saturday 
AY. ninij Herald. 
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MUSICAL critics all over our country 

^customed to point out the low stage of 
le musical taste of the American pub- 
c. While much of this style of criti- 
its origin merely in the desire 
of the critic to show his superiority over 
irnfii-num valgus, and just to that 
extent is "buncombe," it cannot be denied that 
the assertion has a substratum of truth. And yet, 
in no country, we think, is there so much money 
expended for what passes for musical instruction. 
No young woman considers herself quite a lady 
(and in this happy republic even the kitchen maid 
is, in her own estimation, a lady) until she can 
thrum upon the piano. 

The lack of musical taste and comprehension we 
speak of is quite as common among those who have 
attained even a considerable degree of mechanical 

nary use as it is among those who confessedly 
know nothing about music. Indeed, as, in the 
former case, real ignorance is usually coupled with 
great pretensions, it becomes so obtrusive, as well 
as offensive, that ODe might be led to think that 
those who "have no music in their souls" are to 
be found mostly among those who style themselves 



sk for a 
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tation of this state of 
affairs, some will answer, " We are not a musical 
people," which, if true, is but repeating the prob- 
lem in another form ; others will blame the pub- 
lishers of music for issuing so much trashy music, 
leaving unexplained the demand for just the trash 
which is so largely published; and still others, 
paraphrasing the rhetorician's saying concerning 
poets, will sententiously say, " Musicians are born, 
not made!" Without entering upon a discussion 
of these answers or others which might be made, 
nor denying that some of them may furnish a par- 
tial explanation of the condition of things to which 
wo have referred, we think that the principal fac- 
tor in this result is to be sought for and found in 
our system of musical instruction ; and in this, not 
only the common herd of incompetents who style 
themselves " professors of music," but also many 
really capable teachers are at fault. 

Deprived, as our people generally are, of that 
potent means of musical education for the million 
—familiarity with the higher forms of music, 
through free or cheap, popular, orchestral rendi- 
tions of the works of the masters— which our trans- 
atlantic neighbors enjoy, the music master must be 



the principal— we might say the sole— educator of 
our national taste in music. Music, as one of the 
fine arts is necessarily, in its truest forms, a work 
of imagination. But how many of our music 
teachers teach it as such? Term after term, year 
after year, the piano pupil is put through the one, 
two, tlinv, four, oiif-aiul-tii-u-diul-thrce-iind-four drill ; 
is told how to sit so as to have a good position, is 
initiated (more or less) into the mysteries of legato 
and staccato touch, in short, into everything which 
can produce mathematical and mechanical exact- 
ness; the vocalist is taught in the same manner, 
how to use the vocal organs as a musical instru- 
ment, and that is all. When we eventually are 
called upon to listen to the "finished" pianist, or 
singer, we are astonished that they should perform 
like Vaucanson's automaton, rather than like 
beings endowed with a soul ; and yet that is but the 
natural and logical result of the system of instruc- 
tion which has been followed. The real wonder is 
rather that there should be some pupils, who, in 
spite of the vicious method in question, rise to a 
proper comprehension of music as a fine art. Ex- 
pression—the word itself implies it— is the speak- 
ing forth of the inner sentiment, and therefore is 
absolutely dependent upon a proper comprehension 
thereof; but a pupil will never learn to comprehend 
a piece of music simply by learning to execute it, 
for, logically, a proper comprehension must pre- 
cede a proper execution. True, lessons in expres- 
often given to the more advanced pupil 
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The critical study of musical works should go 
hand in hand with the study of musical execution ; 
indeed, as but few of those who study music ever 
expect to become virtuosi, or even proficient ama- 
teur performers, it would seem that, with the 
majority of pupils, more time ought to be given to 
teaching how to listen and to judge of musical com- 
positions than to the rendering of them. A music 
teacher should never ask a pupil to practice a 
piece until he has analyzed it for his pupil and led 
him, as far as the circumstances of the case will 
permit, to understand its inner meaning. Of 
course, such a system would impose additional 
labors upon the teachers, but its results would be 
beneficial alike to them, to their pupils, and to the 
art of music itself. Such teaching would, in a very 
short time, revolutionize our national taste for 
music and make us the most musically criti 
nation in the world. But, will our teachers do 
We are hopeful, but not at all confident. 
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fund 
f the free and the home of 
brave," on the contrary, the govern- 
t does all it can to take from the citi- 
his means of obtaining a livelihood, 
ntal bands, wherever they exist, are allowed 
engagements for money in competition with 
rganizations, and, as the military bands- 
men are already supplied with all the necessaries of 
life, besides a certain stipend, they can, whenever 
they choose (and they choose whenever it is neces- 
sary), underbid outsiders, who must get sufficient 
wages to pay for all those things which the govern- 
ment furnishes to its military musicians. Protest 
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after protest has gone up to the Secretary of War 
of this " reform administration" against this un- 
fair competition, but the magnate in question 
(What's his name?) has pigeon-holed all such re- 
quests and declined to interfere. In his estimation, 
evidently, paraphrasing a once famous phrase, "A 
musician has no rights which a ' reform adminis- 
tration' is bound to respect." 

The penury (called economy) of the government 
in army matters is primarily to blame for the state 
of affairs that leads army bands to seek engage- 
ments for money in competition with citizen bands. 
No special provision is made for the payment of 
bands; the bandsmen get only privates' pay and 
what they can make from outside engagements. 
Whatever deficit may then exist must be, and 
is, made up by voluntary contributions from the 
regimental officers. Under these circumstances, it 
would be too much to expect from army bands that 
they should immolate their interests to those of 
their civilian competitors. It is the government's 
penury, we repeat it, that is solely to blame for the 
antagonism of interests between army and civic 
musicians. Army bandsmen should be paid out of 
the public treasury an adequate sum to remunerate 
them for their services. That having been done, 
they should be strictly prohibited from competing 
with citizen organizations for money engagements. 
That such is the proper course to follow, is too 
plain for argument; and yet that is the very course 
citizen bandsmen have advocated, but which our 
"reform administration" has failed to even con- 
sider. In other words, justice and the remon- 
strances of those citizens who make a livelihood 
out of the practice of band music have had less 
weight with the administration than the supposed 
wishes of army officers. In a number of places, St. 
Louis among them, the citizen bandsmen have 
come to the conclusion that the present adminis- 
tration spells " reform " as follows : v-o-t-e-s, and 
have united with the "Knights of Labor" for the 
purpose of letting the administration know that 
they must be reckoned with at the polls, not by 
hundreds but by thousands. Who can blame them 
for taking this course? Who shall blame them, if, 
at the next national election, they shall as one man 
oppose those who had promised bread (yea, cake, 
strawberries and cream), and instead gave them a 
stone ? "A word to the wise is sufficient," says the 
proverb— but where are the wise? 



§HE performances of the American Opera 
Company in St. Louis were much better 
than we had been led to expect from the 
general tenor of the comments of the 
Eastern press. The weak point of the 
Company is its soloists, none of whom 
rank above the second grade of singers. 
Mrs. Thurber seems to be in earnest, giving not 
only her money but her time and endeavors to the 
furtherance of her plans. It will take years, how- 
ever, to establish such an enterprise upon a per- 
manent basis, years of toil, trouble and expense. 
In view of all the drawbacks with which the enter- 
prise has had to contend, it may be said to have 
had a fairly successful inaugural. In the natural 
evolution of things its second season ought to be 
at least as successful. The third will begin the 
crucial test. If the enterprise succeeds then, after 
the novelty of the thing shall have worn off, it will 
be entitled to be considered as a fair beginning of 
something enduring. In the meantime, the institu- 
tion should receive the intelligent encouragement 
of American music loving people. Mistakes have 
been made beyond question in the selection of 
some of the members of the Company, others will 
probably be made again, but these mistakes are 
not the enterprise, and in criticising the former we 
should, as far as possible, do so in such a manner » 
as not to harm the latter. 
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/^\j.jpN Eastern music trade paper announces 
'FpI that at tne " Music Teachers' National 
<> - ^li Association the Chickering piano will be 
&Jv' played by Arthur Foote, the Knabe piano 
<? r *J} by Carl Faelten, the Hallet & Davis piano 
^s by Edmund Neupert, the Steinvvay piano 
by W. Waugh Lauder, and the Miller piano 
by Dr. Louis Maas." Why this announcement? Is 
the "Music Teachers' National Association" an 
advertising device, or a deliberative body ? If the 
former, well and good— but then let us know it — let 
us have no misrepresentation in reference to the 
matter; if the latter, it should most resolutely re- 
fuse to be used as an advertiser of particular wares, 
however excellent. Its officers have repeatedly 
stated in its behalf that it was not to be used for 
advertising purposes, and yet, year after year it is, 
to the disgust of all right thinking people in and 
out of the association. It is time to put a stop to 
this— in fact, the Association owes it to itself, if its 
self-respect and the respect of others are worth any- 
thing, to take the bull by the horns and stop this 
advertising over its signature, even if without its 
consent, by entirely abolishing piano recitals as part 
of its programmes. If piano makers choose to get 
artists to play their pianos for the benefit of the as- 
sembled teachers, let them have them give concerts 
orrecitalsduring the days the Association meets, and 
let the Association leave some time unoccupied, 
that the artists may play during such unoccupied 
hours, and its members attend, if they choose; but 
let the Association have no connection of any kind 
with these recitals. 



"L'ADIEU." 

fEW men have left so touching a memory as 
Schubert, who was but thirty-one years ol 
age at his death, and whose soul was, so tc 
speak, exhaled in a plaint as sorrowful as a 
sob, yet as soft as a sigh of love, as sweet, 
poetical and fervent as a prayer, or the 
confession of faith of a martyr— for his last 
song is less an "Adieu" than the last ap- 
peal of a Christian soul, inviting to eternal love 
and to the unspeakable joys of heaven the sister- 
soul which it had met here below. It was just as 
he was about to cross the threshhold of the heav- 
enly portals that he addressed to her whom he had 
loved so much, the tenderest and most pathetic 
adieu ever expressed by a human tongue. 
It is the history of this last chef-d <>> 
master that we here undertake to relate. 

Franz Schubert was the son of ai 
master of Vienna; his childhood 
children in a populous city ; but, from his earliest 
days, he bore the mark of the unfortunates whom 
Providence appoints to the great struggles of ge- 
nius: misfortune during life and celebrity aftei 
death. As poorly clad as the other children of the 
common people, with whom he mingled, he was 
distinguished among them by the dreamy depth of 
his gaze and by a sort of absent-mindedness in his 
• games and a certain oddity of manner, which 
proved that he was not like the others. At an age 
when all steady or profound study is a toilsome 
and unattractive task, he studied eagerly and had 
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It is reported that he composed with marvelous 
facility: for instance, he wrote F.rl Knnii/ 
hour, and without Btopping, and this :~ 
composed the Serenade: Being, one day, 
rather hard companions in a common tavern m 
" ma, called Biersack, he was abstractedly turn- 
over the leaves of a volume of poetry, which 

of the drinkers had brought with him; one 

piece, among others, attracted his attention ; he 
remained in a reverie for a few minutes after having 
read it, and then he said : " It seems to me that 1 

uld write something pretty on that." Then his 
„use, sweet Inspiration, whose accents he has re- 
peated for us so poetically in more than a thousand 
melodies, bent over him and whispered the divine 
song which we have named above. Having no pa- 
per at command, he wrote it on the back of a bill 
of fare, upon the corner of a table soiled by the 
topers, in the midst of the smoke of porcelain 
pipes, of the nauseous perfume of German sau- 
sages, spilled beer and Limburg cheese, amid the 
hiccoughs of the drunkards who surrounded him, 
the cries of children, the coarse buffoonery and 
the formidable guffaws which the ebriety of the 
guests of this den caused to burst forth at those of 
the tables where the guests did not philosophize 
concerning the rights of man, the social question 
or the doctrines of Hegel, for in all the taverns of 
gay Deuttchland all these things are found floating 
; i'an indescribable atmosphere. 

These two compositions caused him to be much 
talked about; but, while snatching him from ob- 
scurity, they did not give him wealth, for he is seen 
soon afterwards entering as professor of music into 
the house of Count Esterhazy. 

He had for a pupil a delightful girl of sixteen 
who joined to all the charms of a rare beauty and 
exquisite grace all the attractions of a great nam< 
a high position in society, and a princely fortum 
When 1 speak of the attractions of fortune, I do 
not wish to imply that Schubert's soul was O' 
come bv any thought of venality; I onlywisl 
recall that, because of the pomp which wealth 
plies in elegant society and the species of halo 
with which it surrounds those who possess it. all 
the prosaic details of life disappear, the simplest 
acts assume an elevated, almost solemn, and often 
' ich adds (especially for a dreamer 
ng composer) peculiar attrac- 
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they inhabited the Esterhazy pali 
in Vienna, if Schubert loved his pupil, he did not 
know it ; the humbleness of his position and of his 
origin, the homage which surrounded Caroline Es- 
terhazy, both in the city and at the court, caused 
him to'see in her so superior a being that she could 
inspire him with only a sort of affectionate wor- 
ship, mingled with veneration and humble respect. 
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Already he heard speaking 
:es which seemed to him to 
c , » u d which threw him into a sort 
of ecstacy, which others did not understand, but 
which was full of delight for him. 

He was but fourteen years of age when he com- 
posed a grand mass (nmsica di ram,-,;,) and compo- 
sitions for the piano which are justly admired in 
our day, but which then attracted no notice what- 
ever since it is related that the poor child was 
often, through lack of the money wherewith to buy 
it, without tne necessary paper whereon to write 
the admirable melodies which the inner voices, of 
which I have spoken, incessantly whispered in 

He' was but sixteen years of age when he wrote 

two master-pieces, />/ Kn,,',„ ai 
compelled a recognition of 



&:: 



r. pieces. Krl A'"///'/ and S, r, nad, : which 
recognition of their autho* -'< 
i then far from the fortui 



luthor, although 

fortune and th 

_ which his genius permitted hii 
.vyr lie, whom Liszt was to call " the most poetical 
of musicians," died poor, and, like so many other 
great artists, was proclaimed illustrious only after 
his death. 



their estate of Zelesz, in Hungary, 
accompanied them. It was there, in the presenci 
of the magnificence of nature, that the soul of the 
poet was completely developed, and that he learned 
to know his own he'art. The majesty and silence of 
the woods, the calm which brooded over the lakes 
and the limpidity of their waters, the noise of the 
cascades, the serenity of the starry nights, the 
splendors of the sunset, and the radiant up-blaz- 
ings of the mornings, flooded his soul and sub- 
merged his brain in veritable oceans of harmony, 
which he exhaled in compositions that have re- 
mained immortal, because they are inimitable. 

Upon his return to the ch&teptu, after hi 
rambles upon the mountains i 
bert wrote the songs which hi 
beauties of nature, mingled with an adored 
had si 



ii the forest, Schu- 



of the chateau, where they were admired by 

all, and often praised by Caroline so warmly that 
he was, perhaps, led thereby to think that, in a 
great soul, genius may sometimes outweigh for- 
tune; that poetry being a nobility conferred by 
God Himself, a bard might well become the rival 
of a knight. 

Less surrounded with people than at Vienna, full 
of sympathetic admiration for the artist, Fraiilein 
von'Esterhazy was here more accessible; he saw 
her almost every hour, and the species of famil- 
iarity brought about by the necessities of country 
life almost led Schubert to a proposal. 

One day they were alone in the drawing-room, 
and he had just played for her one of those melo- 
dies full of 'feeling which she delighted in, when 
she said, in a tone of mingled coquettishness and 
mild reproach : " Why do you never dedicate any- 
thing to me?" Schubert was homely ; his nose was 
large, his lips were thick, there was about his fea- 
tures a certain roughness and heaviness which no 
care lessened, but his eyes were beautiful, deep, 



. jf genius, 
the Magyars, and, in 
full of emotion, he said to her: "Why 
should I? Is not all I write for you? " And this 
cry of a burning heart was accompanied with a 
' mce so full of sorrow and tenderness that it was 
possible for the young girl not to see in it the 
.. . owal of a love which deeply wounded her pride. 
She blushed scarlet, not with love, but with anger, 
while the poor artist, frightened by what he had 
just said and wounded as by a deadly shaft by the 
angry glance of her he loved so much, bowed his 
head, to conceal from her the tears which suddenly 
filled his eyes, stammered out a few incoherent 
words of excuse and regret, and left the salon with 
ittering footsteps and a broken heart. 
From that day, the intercourse of the two voung 
people became very different from what it had been 
before ; a ceremonious politeness took the place of 
Caroline's affectionate familiarity ; she ceased tak- 
ing her lessons regularly, as if thev had become 
painful or disagreeable, and carefully avoided be- 
ing alone with her poetical but poor lover, who, 
reminded of the humbleness of his station by the 
legitimate coldness of the Count's daughter, and 
attributing it to disdain, endeavored upon hiB side 
to keep within himself the fire which consumed 
him. He became more eccentricand taciturn than 
ever, his rambles over the country became more 
frequent and protracted, and from that time were 
manifested the first symptoms of the disease of 
which he died a few years later. 

It will readily be "understood that, under these 
circumstances, and notwithstanding the material 
advantages furnished by his employment and by 
the kindness of Count Esterhazy, Schubert felt the 
need of recovering his freedom. This he did as 
soon as they had returned to Vienna. He hoped 
that distance, absence, hard work, the love of his 
art and his dreams of glory would soon free him 
from a passion which he recognized as foolish. But 
it was otherwise. The heart of a poet is of wax to 
receive impressions, but of adamant to keep them. 
It was in vain, therefore, that he hearkened to the 
songs of birds, that he opened his soul to every 
breath of inspiration, that he pored over Schiller 
and Goethe, and imparted to their tuoughts a 
charm which the poetry of words can not render; 
it was in vain that he wrote nearly 1,000 composi- 
tions, of which 600 are songs, or Lieder ; that he 
composed the \[a,jie liar,,, ilosamoiul, Fier-a-Brus 
(considered as his masterpiece in that line), and 
twelve other operas; that he set to music Flop- 
stock's famous Hallelujah, and immortalized him- 
self in his celebrated symphony in C major; 
nothing could cure him of the love which bore him 
away upon its fatal breath, even as the last blast 
of lingering winter bears to the grave in its cold 
embrace the too early rose of the first days of May, 
which it has wantonly broken from its parent stem. 
Notwithstanding the number and excellence of 
his works, Schubert remained poor, and, but for 
Yogi's devoted friendship, he would probably have 
remained unknown through life. This celebrated 
singer was already aged when be became acquainted 
with the composer, but the hearts of artists never 
grow old, they say, and a devoted friendship soon 
united these two choice souls. Therefore Vogl, the 
singer most appreciated in all the salons of the Vi- 
ennese aristocracy, understood and rendered better 
than any one else the Lieder composed by the friend 
whose genius and whose heart he knew so well— for 
Schubert told him all his thoughts. It was through 
the popularity which the old artist then enjoyed 
that Schubert was enabled to hear the first flatter- 
ing murmurs, which were the forerunners of the 
opinion which to-day places him by the side of 
Beethoven. 

Ten years elapsed, and Schubert reached the 
close of his short career, without having forgotten 
for a single day the beloved one of whom he had 
made an idol, the personification of all his poetical 
dreams, the muse who inspired him, the divinity 
of whom all his thoughts were and to whom they 
were all dedicated. But, though his love remained 
strong and his thought fruitful, because it was like 
a fervent prayer— the more fervent. indeed, because 
it came from a bruised heart— his body was worn 
out— the trenchant blade destroyed its sheath— and 
in the month of November, 1828, consumption, 
which for ten vears had undermined his constitu- 
tion, had reached in him its last stages. At the 
beginning of this month he was already unable to 
leave his easv-chair without the assistance of his 
old friend Vogl, with whom he talked over his life, 
so full and vet so short, so glorious in its labors, stf v 
sorrowful through his love, and so troubled by the * 
blind and stupid goddess we call Fortune. And yet 
he talked almost gaily of the days when he was 
hungry, and of those when he had no paper upon 
which to write his compositions; but when he 
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spoke of the time he had spent near her, the tears 
came to his eyes, or he kept a silence whose bitter- 
ness his friend well understood. 

"Oh, if I could see her, speak to her once more, 
touch her hand, kiss the hem of her dress before 
dving, 1 should go happy and without regret! " he 
would sometimes say, when he awoke from those 

And thus the days went by ; Vogl no longer sang ; 
in the world of art, whenever musicians or poets 
met, they said : " Do you know? Schubert is going 
to die ! " And the sick man heard again the voices 
of his childhood murmur vague melodies which he 
could neither remember nor repeat, but which he 
still loved to hear. And this echo of the angelic 
concerts, recalling to him her of whom he had sung 
in all his songs, deified in his heart, and whom he 
was nevermore to see, his thin face would grow sor- 
rowful, and two tears would run down his cheeks, 
withered by a ten years' martyrdom. At these 
times Vogl would grasp his hand, and Schubert 
would east upon bis faithful friend a woeful look 
and then try to smile, but his smile was sadder still 
than the tears which bad preceded it. 

You know how consumptives die: they retain 
their senses to the last; their death is usually de- 
void of suffering, and preceded by a noticeable 
improvement; the patient becomes hopeful, and 
those who surround him, especially those who love 
him, share in his illusion. 

On the 15th of November, Schubert entered upon 
this deceitful and final phase of the disease which 
carried him away. Although it was very cold, the 
weather was fine, and Schubert, seated by the win- 
dow, was eagerly looking outside. His attention 
was divided between the bustle of the street and 
the play of the sunshine on the one hand, and on 
the other by the peculiar behavior of his old frii 
Vogl, who, with a care and skill worthy of the best 
of housekeepers, was setting to rights his friend' 
chamber. 

"What the de'il are you doing?" said Schubert, 
at last, much mystified ; for this care was not in 
keeping with the habits of the singer, who had all 
the proverbial carelessness of the artist. 

"Why, I am straightening things up a little 
around here," he said, with just a shade of embar- 
rassment ; and, almost immediately, he added: 
" For with your papers, books, scores, and instru- 
ments, there is scarcely a vacant chair, and, if 

any one should come to see you " 

" Why, who should come to see me, unless it 
should "be some comrade whom you will shock with 
all your care, and who " 

" Who knows?" interrupted Vogl, with a smile, 
which he meant to make enigmatical, but which, 
on the contrary, was so expressive that Schubert 
looked at him in veritable stupor. 

" Well, yes ! " said Vogl, being no longer able 

to resist the desire to tell the sick man the pleasure 
he had prepared for him. 

"You saw her?— you asked her?— you dared 
Oh, my God!" continued he, clasping his hand: 
and closing his eyes as if the prospect of so mucl 
bliss dazzled him— and his lips framed some inau 
dible words. 

"Did I dare?" cried Vogl, happy and proud of 
his friend's jov. "Why, I should have kidnaped 
her, if she had not consented to come. Haven't 
you told me a hundred times that you wished 

"And she deigned to promise?— she will be s< 

"Come, now," interrupted Vogl again, with ; 
sort of impatience," you are altogether too modest 
What is the daughter of Count Esterhazy? A 
wealthy and noble young woman, like a hundred 
others at Court, who would be forgotten by every 
one in less than twenty years if your love were not 
to make her immortal." Who would to-day know 
that Laura or Beatrix had ever existed, if two great 
poets had not loved them? " 

"And when will she come? " asked Schubert, 



the end of an 1 
seemed short as a mil] 
her hand, saving 
dieu, Madame!" 
pressed his lips upo: 
' ielded to him. 
dieu, Franz, adie 
diought that sh< 

he was about to 

she felt a flood of teal 
of love or tender pity 
-ell pressed her hand 
Schubert remained 
id not disturb his re 
ft was getting dusk 
altogether left the re 
when he called his IV 
What do you wisl 



isly. 

At this moment, two gentle taps were 
the door. 

"That is probably she 1 " said the sinj 
went to open the door. 
Schubert's whole soul seemed to pass 
— and he bent forward, panting with 






It 



,s not Carolin 



nng. 



r footman, who c 



e the details of the lat „ 

terview between Schubert and her whom he loved. 
We can only say that the young woman (for she 
had been married now five years) was all'ectionale, 
without ceasing to be a high-born lady, and gave 
Schubert all the proofs of a sister's love. 

As for him, with beating heart, his face illumined 
by the radiant reflections of his genius, his love, 
and his happiness— three beauties— be se( 
transfigured. 
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i dying composer 
e, hastening to hi: 



" Help me to the piano ! " said Schubert 
mething there!" lie said, trying to poi 
forehead." And, assisted by his friend, I 
saying: "Adieu !— who knows?" Then,: 
at his piano, he grasped Vogl's hand and 
feel very happy, my friend ! " 

Then his finsrers ran over the keyboard, 
edly at first, a 



sed the 



sighs ; then his ton 
took possession of I 
■an's song, which in- 
ter the name of Schubert 
days later, on the liHIi 
old Vogl was weeping beside a c 
dav Schubert was buried, as he 
by" the side of Beethoven. — A. ui 
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THE MUSICAL PRESS. 

Its 






E press is a teach 

arger than those of any conservatory or 
,ny number of conservatories combined. 
t teaches its thousands, and teaches les- 
i, us in cities as well as in the most .list an! 
ml remote corner of the far West. Who 
i undervalue such a teacher? Who 
11 deny that the press is instructing the 
people? The press lias greater power among the 
masses than the orator or the preacher. It has 
greater power by far than the stage. What 
sponsibiiitv therefore, rests upon 
the editorial chair and wields the 
years since musical joui 






were born. "This was owing 
first place those who attempted 






w too little about high art and 



rst started in 
fast as they 
uses. In the 
edit the journals 
i the second 



> general de- 

and there was very 

,. The musical press, 

firmlv established in 



the subject of music. Th 
rnand for musical literal 
little ability to furnish 
however, has become mc 

this country, yes, it has Become a power iu mt 
land that cannot be despised. It has become a 
necessity that cannot be safely neglected. If musi- 
cal journalism was to cease this day the public 
would miss it very much indeed. It is a fact, how- 
ever not to be denied that no musical journal could 
depend upon the profession alone for its support. 
The mass of the people as a rule are much better 
readers on musical subjects than teachers. 'J his 
is not as it should be. Every teacher should read 
a number of musical publications, and if the press 
is the powerful agent it is said to be, if the press is 
a universal educator, then indeed it is wisdom foi 
teachers to use it for their own good. Non-read- 
in- teachers are plenty as yet, but then there 
comes a time, and it is not far distant, when that 
class of people will drop through the professional 
screen like small coal, yes, like coal dust. V- 
have warned teachers time and again to infoi 
themselves and to be diligent readers. If they will 






other military spectacle, and at home 
Ing battle-pieces for him. 

Goethe loved to have plastic works of art hetore 
im as he wrote. It is known that in the creation 
of his Iphigenia he had the image of an antique 
female before him, in order to see if that which he 
made his heroine say would suit tin- features before 
' ' i Jean Paul replenished his ideas while taking 
alk, and drank a glass of beer now and then on 
way. In writing, he loved the strong smell of 

Herr Von Kleist worked with great difficulty, and 
hen he made poetry it was as if he had a conflict 
ith an invisible fiend. Just the opposite was the 
ise with Father Wieland In making his poems 
e trilled a lively song, and sometimes would spring 
p from his work and cut a caper in the air. Kotze- 
. .ue, in the composing of his dramas, was also an 
actor. He himself acted single scenes in his study. 
" is related that when Sand murdered him, his lit- 
is son, as he saw him reel and then writhe upon 
ie ground, cried to his mother, "See, mamma, fa- 
ief~plays comedy again ! " 
Burger, the_ immortal poet of^Leonore, 



said r to have been obscene. Holderlin was often 
found crying when he composed poems. Similar 
things are said of the French romance writer, La- 
Fontaine. His wife found him before his writing- 
desk, swimming ' 



his pillow better than the " ethereal mildness 



the 



of 









i the blame for their faili 
vrd't. 






wth 



HOW THEY COMPOSED AND WROTE. 

p CJBER wrote on horseback ; it was not ] 
sible for him to write in any other place 
than in Paris, however beautiful another 
> residence might be, and however many 
attractions it might otter. Adam com- 
posed best when he lay, with his clothes 
on, in bed, and showed as great antipathy 
,o all landscape beauty as love to his cats. 
The same antipathy to all natural beauty is charged 
to Donizetti, who always slept when be went upon 
a journey, when he should have given his attention 
to the romantic scenery of Switzerland and Italy. 

Cimarosa could not write without having a lotof 
friends around him, with whom he kept up an ac- 
tive conversation about art matters. Sacchini's 
train of thought was interrupted when his cats did 
not plav their antics upon his writing desk. Sarti 
could become inspired only in a room without fur- 
niture, and which was dimly lighted. Spontini 
could compose only in the dark, and Meyerbeer 
composed best during violent thunder-storms, un- 
der the roof of his house. Salieri gained his inspi- 
ration while he walked quickly through the streets 
filled with a human throng, meantime eating - 
great quantity of confections. 

Haydn, in order to compose, sat in a soft art 
chair, with his gaze directed to heaven. Gluck 
composed in the open air, best in the glaring sun- 
shine. He liked champagne by his work and ges- 
ticulated very violently, as if he were an actor on 
the hoards. 'Handel wandered in the churchyard 
and when he wished to become inspired he sat him- 
self down in one corner of it, which was shaded by 
weeping willowi 
did not leave it 
ratic scene or ac. 

M6hui was a great worshiper of flowers, and often 
fell into silent reverie in observing them. He fell 
happiest in a quiet garden. Mozart gained his in 
spiration from reading Homer, Dante, Petrarch; 
read passages from Shakespeare, 

11.™ ,y n ^fnr, „Tirl Vt,*l,,i- \A n rrr> 



Goethe, Schiller, Ossi: 

Schiller inspired his 

apples, which he kept 



intly ii 



ilofr, 



,.^ ..ked to live amid surroundings cor- 
responding to the subject on which he worked. 
When he wrote the last act to Mary Stuart, he had 
his servants clothed in black; and so long as he 
worked on Walleusteiu. he neglected no review or 



It don't go at all," he sobbed; "I 
,. .„ the first volume." 

Mattison wrote his poems by moonlight, while 
standing at the window. Lamartine write his best 
things in the morning, before breakfast, while sit- 
ting before the fire. A contemporary of Dumas 
wrote thus: " The writing-desk of Alexander Du- 
mas presents a picture of classical disorder. The 
study floor is covered with books and papers, be- 
hind which he is seated, formally barricaded. Also 
a quantity of dogs, cats, poultry, pigeons and sing- 
ing birds are to be seei tese he feeds, 
strokes, and keeps out of mischief while writing. 
In the background stand a number of printer's 
devils, waiting for copy, and booksellers and such 
people who have business with him. He writes 
very rapidly, and carries on, very often, a conver- 
sation at the same time. He is very negligent in 
his dress." 

Dickens wrote early in the morning, and never 
allowed himself to smoke a cigar during the hours 
«f "imposition. Other literary men, like t'arlvle, 
found tobacco a great aid to prolonged liter- 
„.j jxertion. Pitt and Fox, before making their 
great speeches, used to put two bottles of old port 
under their waistcoats. Mr. Gladstone takes an egg 
beaten up in sherrv, and his club luncheon is gen- 
ially a little fish, some bread and cheese, and half 
pint of pale ale. 

The unfortunate Emperor Maximilian, of .Mexico, 
who was something of a literary man, used to take 
all glasses of Rhine wine constantly during the 
v, and the habit produced a chronic state of 
rvous irritability. ''Those who drink beer think 
beer," said Dr. Johnson, and yet Lord Tennys 
" poet laureate of England, will empty a fta< 
lass or Allsopp in the midst of his finest c 
ceptions. Dr. Johnson, as we know, when he g; 
his friend Goldsmith a guinea, while he took the 
"Vicar of Wakefield " manuscript to a bookseller 
that he might save him from his landlady, found 
the mercurial " Noll " enjoying a bottle of choice 
Madeira, for which he had changed the guinea, o 
his return. The habits of Sheridan are well knowi 
and so is Lord Byron's affinity for gin and sodi 

Poor Theodore Hook, long after his digestive o 
gans had retired from service, used to work wit 
brain and pen for a living, assisted by the frequei 
application of brandy and soda. Anthony Trollope 
was a conspicuous instance of the power of regular 
instead of irregular habits. When his daily routine 
work at the London postoiiice was done, he went on 
with the novel writing, in which his mental re- 
sources were inexhaustible, and which gave him 
fame and fortune. Of course, he had to work far 
into the night. Many others, who have been famous 
as u riters or scholars, have cot up with the sun and 
done a full day's work by noon. Such men have 
brooked no interruption during these morning 
hours. "I doubt," said the learned Bishop An- 
drews, of the Elizabethan time, " that they be no 
true scholars who call upon a man before noon- 
day." 

Sir Walter Scott was a great example of immense 
literary work, don ■ with machine-like regularity 
and without artificial assistance. The amber-col- 
ored fluid, which looked like sherry in the decanter 
beside him, was only toast-water. Thomso 
author of the " Seasons," was very lazy, and loved 



idnight: and the Key. Kichard II. Barham, the 

tty author of the" Ingoldshy I .emends." confesses 

at he had no intellectual vivacity till the stars 

,meout and the lamps were lighted. Some authors 

have written best in bed, and others would not go 

to bed while they bad an idea left in their brains. 

Dr. Johnson declared that the chief benefit his 

pension conferred upon him was enabling him to 

The idiosyncracies°of authors have included the 
most minute and trivial requirements. Some of 
them have been like the great French cook ,who was 
unable to prepare a dinner to his satisfaction until 
he had arranged on a long row of pegs a white pa- 
per cap for each dish. He put them on, one by one, 
as he prepared the artistic dish which each repre- 
sented, and, as soon as it was done, threw the cap 
on the floor and put the next one on his head. The 
dinner was complete when the last cap was flung 
away and he stood uncovered before the long array 
of covers. Rousseau would only write upon odd 
scraps, which it cost the compositors and printers, 
as well as the author, much pains to put together. 
Some writers work best when their minds are free 
from pecuniary anxiety: others, like Savage, were 
only impelled to work when the wolf of penury was 
at the door. _ 

BEETHOVEN AND LISZT. 





AM member his saying tome, "J'ai m;u 

.;,,, h„i,e'r d, BMhor,:,!." I find 




.YbJ ; it Beethoven's secretary, Scbindler, 




-^ wrote in l,y_>3 to Beethoven: " "i ou will 




V.V> be present at little Liszt's concert, will 


S\ 


i not? It will encourage the bov. 


*^ c Promise me that you will go." And 
Beethoven went. When the little Liszt stepped on 


to the platform, he saw Beethoven in the front 


row. It nerved instead of staggered him; he 


played with an nbmnhni and inspiration which de- 


nied criticism. Amid the storm of applause which 


followed, Beethoven was observed to step up on 


the platform, take the voting virtuoso in his arms, 


and kiss him, as Liszt assured me, "on both 


Cheeks." This was an event not to be lightly for- 


gotten, and hardly after fifty-seven years to be 


alluded to without a certain awe. indeed, Liszt s 



NEW GRAND OPERA. 




ONS 0ARVAL11O. 
has actually pr 
opera, Mattre Ami, 



Messrs. Coppe 



nbros, and has scored ai 
ss. The libretto is b; 
and Dorchain, and ha 



The s- - 

land, 1050; l/.o/ 
ateer, has placed hirns 
ement to oppose Willia 
Dying the town. "- 



Ambros, a former 
at the head of a 
II. of Orange from 

. this anxious time, 
Nella,"the niece of his former Admiral, seeks shel- 
ter with him. He givesit and speedily falls in love 
with his lovely guest, when Hendrick, a young 
officer, comes to demand her hand of him. Ambros 
hesitates, for he believes that Nella loves him, but 
Hendrick reminds him of former obligations, and 
that he had once saved his life, and changed him, 
Ambros, from a fast man of the world to a solid 
character. Ambros gives way to gratitude and 
resigns Nella to the officer; to convince Nella that 
•>e is unworthy of her, he pretends during a Rer- 
3sse to be drunk, so that she shall be disgusted 
th him and give him up. He rolls actually on 
the floor and underneath the table; there he is 
thought asleep ami overhears a plot to admit Wil- 
liam of Orange that very night. Quickly he is 
roused, raises an alarm, the dykes are opened, the 



army 
saved. 



,f Ora 






to give her hand t 

v, „.. . T ed her country, and now gives it to Am- 
bros; there is, therefore a happy end. Mr. 
Widor, until now mostly know as a writer of fine 
and melodious songs and the very pretty ballet 
music, Ln Korriqanc, has with one step become fore- 
most operatic composer. The opera has many 
mOBl beautiful and melodious numbers and is well 
instrumented; it follows modern ideas without 
slavishness and is strongly individual of Mons. 
Widor himself, as is in fact everything he com- 
poses. Paris is delighted with a genuine musical 
triumph. 
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This "military transcription," by Ketterer, of 
Luecken's well-known bohr is deservedly popular 
mong the better class of amateurs. It has been 
lade doubly acceptable by the work done upon it 
l preparing it for Kunkel's Royal Edition, of 
'hich it is one of the numbers. 



'LaTri 



" (The Trout) Helle, 

ion of Schubert'i 



lg of 



irite i 



.villi 



s the latest addition to 
Kunkel's Royal Edition of piano works and has 
i revised with unusual care, the double read- 
of the text suiting it to the taste and abilities 
much larger number of players than before. 

ltie's Favorite Schottische," (Duet) . . . .Sidui. 

lr younger readers are already familiar with 
composition as a solo. It of course makes 

3 effect as a duet and we have no doubt that it 
be welcome by many as a valuable addition to 

r collection of easy duets. 

ttle Dakling," (Enfant Chin) (Gavotte). Bohm. 

lis is another of the Royal Edition pieces. It 

is one of Bohm's best piano compositions. The 



re unusually felicitous. 



;„hln, 



"Wait For Me," 

Mr. (loldner again furnishes a vocal composition 
for the readers of the Review. The name of the 
author is in itself a guarantee of good workman- 
ship. Unless we are much mistaken, this song 
possesses those qualities that will make it accepta- 
ble to both the critical and the uncritical. 



Lb Chant dc Bivouac," Kuecken- Ketterer $ 50 

LeTruite," Schubert-Heller GO 
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Sea wardrunsthe lit _ tie stream Where the wagner cools his team, Wherehetweenthe banks of moss, 





Moth-er there, up _ on the shor ^Crossed them safeJy just be -fore. 
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May one still be near to guide While you crosshfes n'v _ er wide. When no help_ing hand is near, 
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the .elcbiaiion that took place at 

ground embl . us of St. Louis, 
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Mr. Shaw a n. erected just north of the 

music stand, and in a few well-eho-a 
of the gathering. The busts of Gounod and Verdi, the two 

migiu the delightful harmonies of these representatives of 

music eoutrll.uie tothccutcrtammenl ol the- . 

Grove on Sunday afternoons in summer time. Acting-Mayor 

Alien t aune forward, and, on behalf of the citv, thanked 

■ hi- beautiful gift. 
Mr Peter I, Foy. iron. K. < Kehr. Prof Woodward, of Wash- 
ington Pnivcrsily, Mr Thomas Dimmock and Mr D. II. Mac 
Adam, being called upon, made most appropriate remarks. 



The audience heartih : andtherewer 

loud calls for "Anton," "Bowman." " Waldauer " " Kunkel 

Prof. Anion was finally induced to take the stand, and dc 



Following I he public proceedings, a ver\ 

also the musical professors, to ins beautit 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, lust north of t 
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MUSIC IN ST. LOUIS. 

ble to attend the Pupils' Recital, given by M 



lewd in success otle girls, three st 

bv Schumann, Kroeger's beautiful waltz in A fiat the B 
oven sonata which nt a lovers' quarre: 

which were urn '"were^Lis'rfs 

brilliant Per 

sicher march, Strauss' Grunfeld, all of which were place.] 
without notes, and in a way to make one feel the careful work 
that had gone before. The piece de resistance of the evening 
was Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor. In this splendid 
composition M id although 

the last movement was taken with the rapidity which its 
"modo allegro" demands, yet each note was in its place and 



i Vivace, Master The 
s on the organ, bv M 
"The Hermit's Har] 

(rather light for son 



sed so rapidly of late 



the Truxel Music 
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well to young ladies' seminary com: 
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SINGERS' MISPRONUNCIATIONS. 

f^^SilERE is a class of people whose power of 
language barely admits of a careful use of 
English, but to make up for that thev 
bring out the most remarkable Erench. 'I 
heart! a man say enthusiastically, " entrez, 
entrez," meaning encore. Another pro- 
nounced rendezvous as rendisvows. There 
was a man playing the disappointed lover 
in an amateur rendition of the "Lady of Lyons," 
who drew down the house by pronouncing rliiitivn 
as ''chatter," and who, even in the use of his 
native tongue, stumbled over the word "churl," 
and pompously said to Pauline, "Thy husband is 
but a low-born curl." 

The large army of amateur singers one meets 
have as a general thing, a curious way of keeping 
the words of a song in the backs of their mouths, 
so there is no end of the mistakes hearers make 
over them. A child who heard the hymn "Hold 
the Fort," thought the line about a " stranded 
wreck" was something about a "strangled drake." 
A lady who prided herself with the pathos with 
which she sung Claribel's little ballad :— 



ten bat 



a child said, " Cousin, 
sherry hurrah for me." 
'--ingM- 



With a voice tr. -in Ming with emotion she sang: 
Many years ago, when the song — 
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m -t. Louis. 

6th. That having 33 

Ribbon Store. 
Notion Store. 
Kmbroidery Store. 
Lace Store. 
Trimming Store. 



Gents' Furnishing Store. 
Handkerchief Store. 
White Goods Store. 
Calico Store. 
Summer Suiting Store. 
Gingham Store. 

Orders by Mail Recei 



Cloth Store. 
Black Goods Store. 
Cotton Goods Store. 
Linen Goods Store. 
Silk and Velvet Store. 
Dress Goods Store. 
Paper Pattern Store. 
" ' Kmbroidery Store. 



Ho, 



Parasol and Umbrella Sti 
Hosiery Store. 

Prompt Attention by Being Addressed to the 



Flannel Store. 

Lining Store. 

Cloak and Suit Store. 

Shawl Store. 

Underwear and Corset S 

Children's Clothing Stor< 

Quilt and Blanket Store. 

Upholstery Store. 

Millinery Store. 

Shoe Store. 

Glove Store. 



WM. BARR DRY GOODS COMPANY, 



SIXTH, OLIVE TO LOCUST STREETS, 



ST. LOTJIS. 




AND TINNERS' STOCK OF ALL KINDS, 

FOE S-A-IjIE BY 

Excelsior Manufacturing Co., ■ St. Louis, Mo, 
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Food digested is when we pu 
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A man afflicted with deafn 
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Deaf Customer— (Getting in. 
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KUNKEL'S MUSICAL REVIEW, JUNE, 1886. 
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To accommodate a large number of buyers we will, 
until further notice, sell new pianos on payments of 
$10 to 825 par month to suit purchaser. Our stock is 
carefully selected and contains latest improved 
pianos of all grades, from medium to the best, in all 
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styles of Squares, Uprights, Cabinet Grands, Parlor 
Oi-ands. and Concert Grands, from the factories of 
I >E< 'KER BROS., CHICKERING. HA IN ES. STORY 
& CAMP, MATHTJSHEK, FISCHER AND OTHERS, 
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giving a variety to select from that can not be found 
in any other house in t lie country. 

Every instrument warranted. Catalogues mailed 
on application. 
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PATENT DUPLEX ZDP^TTDVL". 




It is a known fact that the snarehead of a drum, 
in order to respond to the slightest touch of the 
stick, should be very thin and have much less ten- 
sion than the tough batterhead. To accomplish 
this was a problem, which remained unsolved 
until we invented our Duplex Drum, the heads of 
which are tightened separately. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

N. LEBRUN MUSIC CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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with analytic remarks, Ijy.lohi 
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isic in Public Schools.— 9 a. in- Sinking 1 ■>• a Chorus of 



SEASON, 1886. 

REOPENING OF THE 

St. Louis Natatorium. 




Teacher and Puoil. 



(SWIMMINC SCHOOL.) 

COR. 19th and PINE STREETS. 

MAY I Oth, 1886. 



